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BOY AND ROBIN. 


Little Charles had been playing very pleasant- 
ly all the evening. He had had one ortwo little 
friends with him. They had played loto, and 
domino, and cards, and human life. 


Charles could not believe his mother, when, 
after his friends had gone home, she told him it 
was past eight o’clock, and time for him to go 
to bed. : 

At first he said he was sure it could not be 
eight yet; but his mother showed him her watch, 
and there it was, sure enough. Then he said 
he did not feel sleepy ; but while he was trying 
tosay this, he gaped so hard, that he could 
hardly shut his mouth again. 

Even after he got upstairs,and got undressed, 
he thought he was not tired, and stood with his 
night dress on, leaning against the side of the 
bed, and wondering why his mother could not 
have let him sit up a little longer. 

“Peep, peep, peep,” came to him from the 
other side of the room, and looking over toward 
the fireplace, he saw a little bird perched upon 
the fender. 

“What a silly boy you are,” said the bird, “to 


) think you know better than your mother! I 


pity you, for I have been just as silly, and now 
{am suffering for it. 

“To-night, just before sunset, my mother 
called to my brothers and myself, and told us to 
leave off our play, and come home to the nest. 
My brothers minded her, but I thought I knew 
better than she did, and that it was not quite 
bed time, and that I could take one more fly 
round the garden. I flew off, and stopped now 
and then to rest myself, till, before I thought of 
it, the sun was gone; it began to grow dark, 
and I could not find my way home. I saw the 
Window of your room open, and flew in here, 
where I shall stay till the morning comes, and 
can see my way back; but I should much rath- 
er be at home in my mother’s warm nest, and I 
know she will feel uneasy at having me gone 
all night. I shall take care to mind her better 
another time.” 

_The boy was much astonished at sight of the 
bird, and at what he said. He began to feel 
very sleepy, and jumped into bed ; and the next 
Morning, he was almost inclined to think that 
the whole was a dream, for there was no bird 
there. The window had been left open, and if 
there had been one, he was gone; but then the 
boy thou ht that, whether it was a dream-bird, 
: a real bird, he had spoken wisely, and that 
- should try to remember what he had thought 

e heard him say, and mind his mother always, 
and go cheerfully to bed whenever he was told 
that it was time.— Truths and Fables. 


— SHloral Cales. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 12 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 


Fair, green hills are around me now, with the 
smiling and nodding trees upon their tops; 
while at their base lies a sunny pasture,stretch- 
ing toward the east, with many a grassy slope 
and little hollow,and here and there an ancient- 
looking tree. Grave,mossy stones are scattered 
around among the grass, looking venerable and 
dignified, as if their work was done, and they 
had a right to sit there all day long basking in 
the sun, without doing a bit of anything. I 
wonder if these rocks never do get tired of life ; 
such an idle, immoveable, unchanging life! I 
wonder if they have always lain there, ever 
since Noah stepped out of the ark, and never 
‘taken a walk, or even turned themselves over to 
see how it would seem! They have a vastly 
self-satisfied look, as if their being here was of 
some consequence, to themselves at least. I 
wonder if they love to have the little vines 
reach up their delicate fingers and clasp them 
lovingly, and cover them with beauty; and if 
they are ever saddened when the autumn frosts 
wither the pretty leaves, and they are left na- 
ked and alone again! They will never tell us 
—the morose, grave, silent rocks ; not they ; so 
we must have our own private opinions on the 
matter. 

This pasture, so vividly delineated on one of 
the fairest pictures in my whole collection, was 
to me a most charming spot in my girlhood,and 
indeed, long years after, until circumstances 
took me away from it. It was owned by my 
uncle, and was ten miles distant from our home. 
Every spring, when the grass had grown suffi- 
ciently, some thirty or forty cows were driven 
into it, and every succeeding week my uncle 
went out to see to them and give them salt. Jt 
was always a treat to me to go with him. How 
wel! I remember the pleasant little bustle of 
getting off, early inthe morning! I stepped 
about very briskly, with a happy heart, wiping 
the cups and saucers, making the beds, sweep- 
ing the kitchen and the shed, and _ then hastily 
tidying up my hair,and putting on my old straw 
bonnet with a green ribbon on it, I was ready. 
I always carried a basket or bag with dough- 
nuts or gingerbread in it for a lunch, and some- 
times an apple turnover,or a currant tart tucked 
in a saucer. Old Bay, always stately and 
moderate, stood meekly at the gate, harnessed 
into the green wagon, (twice as large as a mod- 
ern — into the farther part of which was laid 
a bag of salt, and an old umbrella in case of 
showers. Thus equipped, we started off. The 
ride, in the freshness of the morning, was de- 
lightful. A large part of the road lay among 
woods, and for two or three miles it kept beside 
a wild, mountain stream, overhung by trees, and 
often so deeply shaded that it was heard, rather 
than seen. In other places, the little, sparkling 
rover flashed out into broad sunlight, eddyin 
in all sorts of fantastic curves around smoo' 
stones, or the roots of trees ; then dancing mer- 
rily on, as if it rejoiced to water the trees, and 


tant home in the still Connecticut. Sweet,dear 
little stream, how I loved you in those days! 
and how often has your song stirred the very 
depths of my heart! And now, though I may 
never look on your bright face again, the mem- 
ory of it is still sweet to me, and I love to recall 
it, and to thank you for all you have done for 
me, as I would any old, familar friend. 





bathe the old stones, and glide along to its dis-| 8" 





We used to jog very quietly on. Old Bay 
was never in a hurry, and my uncle said very 
little ; so I dreamed my little foolish dreams, 
or watched for the pretty flowers which smiled 
out of the bushes by the wayside, or repeated to 
myself snatches of poetry. The ride was al- 
ways beautiful to me—never tiresome or lone- 
ly. When we reached the pasture, old Bay 
was fastened to a post; my uncle let down the 
bars, and I ran through, being then at liberty to 
wander about asI chose. I had my favorite 
haunts. One was under a large walnut tree, 
near which another had failen, making a rude 
seat. SometimesI would stray away among 
the woods, looking through their great arms 
away and away up into the far-off sky, and 
watching the light as it streamed through, and 
flickered, and fell in dimpling smiles on the old 
brown leaves below, At other times, I would 
take a book, always of poetry, (for I then loved 
poetry dearly, prosaic as I have since become,) 
and sit down and read a page or two; but I was 
not quite so fond of that, as of looking on the 
great book nature had opened before me. That 
was the great book, although I then knew it 
not, from which my favorite authors had copied 
their’s, and just in proportion as they were faith- 
ful copies, were they refreshing and delightful. 
The old walnut tree was my place for dining, 
for several successive seasons ; but, one day as 
I was discussing a cookey with great relieh, a 
snake unrolled itself just by my foot! I was 
sadly frightened, and throwing down my book 
and basket, ran as fast and as far as I could 
without stopping to breathe. It was a harmless 
striped snake, but I could never feel secure in 
my old tree-seat again. I did not dare go back 
alone for my book and basket, but made my 
uncle go with me, and fancied I felt a snake at 
every footstep. ; 

I then patronized a sort of rude building, 
which had once been a small dwelling-house, 
but was now a mere ruin, as a place of enter- 
tainment. The old hearth-stone remained, and 
a part of the roof, and two sides of the wall.— 
Grass was growing between the cracks of the 
floor, and vines had crept in at the sashless 
windows, and clambered over the wall. It had 
a picturesque look, and greatly inspired my fan- 
cy, though it never improved the looks of m 
dresses. I was always teasing my uncle to tel! 
me about the people who lived in it, but he 
could say nothing very romantic or remarkable 
about them. I used to prop my feet up, under 
the oven door, and lean back on an old ricketty 
chair I found there, and try to feel very senti- 
mental. I fancied how the room looked in for- 
mer days, when a fire was burning in that tum- 
bled-down old chimney, and a group of bright 
faces surrounded it; I fancied conversations 
among them, and how sometimes the young 
girls were scolded at, and how they shed bitter 
tears; how sometimes they had lovers come to 
see them, (though from where, would have been 
a poser, no dwelling being within miles; ) and 
how perhaps they had had a wedding under 
that little roof; and I conjured up visions of 
white dresses and brides-loaves, and other 
_— accompaniments. Then I thought, 
what if great troubles had come over them ; 
what if some one had sickened there, and 
oaned in agony, and breathed out his last 
breath in that dark corner! What if a coffin 
had been brought in, with a black pall spread 
over it, and the cold dead body been laid in it, 
and a prayer made, and the body been carried 
out through that open doorway! Such thoughts 
made me a little uncomfortable, and I began to 
wonder if my uncle was far away. He would 
go about the pasture, examining the animals, 


and looking at the fences, replacing fallen 
stones, or noiling up a broken board. Some- 
times I used to go the rounds with him, for 
though he was a grave man, he did not seem 
annoyed by me, but would take my little hand 
in his great, brown one, and lead me carefully. 

Wherever I wandered, I always depended on 
being by to see him give the cows their salt.— 
He would go to the wagon, liftout his bag, and 
placing it over one shoulder, walk along slowly 
to the trough, calling the cows together in a 
loud, shrill tone, which would resound through 
the woods, and come back in pleasant echoes 
from all sides of us. Pretty soon the cows 
would be seen at a distance, hastening on in 
answer to the well-known call. The trough 
was the trunk of a hollow tree which lay 
lengthwise, supported by stones laid together 
under it. The salt having been poured out in- 
to it, and the animals having collected around 
it, quite a scene of confusion followed, all were 
so eager to get it first, and some very selfish 
and domineering ones would drive the feebler 
and weaker ones away with their great horns ; 
but all generally managed to get some,and they 
devoured it with such a relish that it was very 
pleasant to look on. 

At length the time would come for going 
home, and there was another ride past the 
woods, and the singing brook, and through a 
little village where everybody knew us, and 
would nod their heads to us as we rode past.— 
The ride homeward was not usually so charm- 
ing as the one out, because the sun was hot, 
and we were tired; but sometimes my uncle 
would have business at a town a little beyond 
the pasture, and would leave me at the public 
house while he attended to it ; and then the ride 
would be through the old woods beautified by 
the sunset light,and the little brook would have 
deeper shadows on its face. 

Ah, how has this little picture brought the 
past, with a host of rushing memories, over my 
heart! Would I could once more ride to the 
dear, green pasture, and see the old house, and 
the waJnut tree!; But my eyes and heart would 
be no longer young. 








Narrative. 
ROSALLIA AND LILLIAN: 


OR, YOUTAFUL INFLUENCE. 


The clock struck eight, the school-bell rung, 
and in rushed Mr. Hermon’s joyful school-fami- 
ly, with eager haste to reach their seats. No 
sooner seated than each one glanced as _ usual 
to the teacher to get his happy smile, and the 
pleasant good morning expression of his beau- 
tiful eyes. There he sat, as usual in his arm- 
chair, with his Bible on the desk before him, 
but the usual cheerful greeting was not there, 
but instead, his countenance bore an expression 
of deep sadness. Uneasily they glanced to 
one another, and the more conscientious ones 
were at once busy with their thoughts, fearing 
they had done something to grieve him ; while 
some, more willing to censure others than to 
detect their own faults, were equally busy to 
find others who had given him trouble, for they 
all loved Mr. Hermon and would not willingly 
do aught to pain him. But ere they had time 
for conjecture, he rose slowly from his chair, 
and said: “] am very sad this morning—for I 
see before me a vacant seat, and I know that it 
can never be occupied again by the lovely girl 
who sat there a few days since.” A bresthless 
silence pervaded the room, as every eye rested 











sorrowfully upon Rosalia Newton’s seat, the 


86 


desk of which still contained her school books, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ed her, inquiring sadly if she wished to see her | low, with red stripes. Its legs are six in num- 














while I print with a stick on this smooth place; 


and Mr. Hermon continued: “{ called last |dying friend? She bowed, and he led the way | ber, one pair being attached to each segment | the name of the one I love best in all the world! W 
night and talked a long time with Rosalia. She | to his daughter’s chamber. An expression of | of the body. Every Jeg consists of several | lf you can’t guess who it is, after I have fin. Little - 
told me she was going to live in heaven, where | painful emotion was on Mrs. Newton’s coun-| pieces most wonderfuully and beautifully con- | ished it, you may come and read it yourself.” elight W 
she should never do wrongagain. She was very | tenance as she spoke to Lilian, for she had al-| structed and adapted to the functions it is in- “Well, Nina, I am a bit of a Yankee, but ‘go pe port 
happy. I called again this morning, and met| ways known her daughter's griefs ; but it van- | tended to perform. Each part is fitted into the | ahead,’ and I will write a name too, off here Christ 
her physician there, and he says she cannot live ished as she saw a smile on Rosa’s pale lips, | other in a manner which gives it the freest and : 





a i and | that I wish the waves could never wash away, 
more than twenty-four hours.” As he spoke, | and heard her say faintly but sweetly, “ Dear| most convenient motion, and at the same time 





his eyes filled with tears, and now he bowed his 
head in silent grief. 

Many a fair young face was bathed with tears 
in that quiet school room! And well might they 
weep, for the gentlest, purest one of all, had 
passed out, never to join them again. Aye! 
well might they weep, for who now will be a 
peacemaker among them? Who now will go 
so kindly to the stranger girls of the school, and 
tell about the plays, and about the orders, and 
about the lessons, until they feel themselves at 
home? Who now will go so sweetly to that 
sullen boy, cast out of the play, and ask him, 
“ Not to do so again ;” and then beg of that mer- 
ry group, “'‘T'o please let Harry play now, for 
he will be good—wont you Harry,” as did that 
dear girl? Oh! would that there could be an- 
other Rosa Newton! And yet Rosa often felt 
unhappy when at school, and why? Ah! poor 
Lilian May can tell, for she too was even more 
unhappy than sweet Rosalia; for the perpetrat- 
or of a wrong is truly more wretched than the 
receiver. In scholarship, Lilian was much su- 
perior to Rosa—but in disposition and kindly 
manners very inferior. Lilian was high-minded, 
but very selfish, and she envied Rosa because 
she was so much beloved by all the scholars ; 
and when she softly whispered to her that “ It 
was not kind to laugh at little Mary Lane when 


Lilian, I am glad you have come, I wanted to 
see you so much.” Lilian stepped softly to the 
bed-side and clasped the extended hand of her | 
whom she had injured, but that kind welcome 
affected her too much for words, and she sank 
humbly beside the bed. Rosalia motioned to 
her mother, and the two girls were left alone.— 
“ Dear Lily, will you forgive me if [ have ever 
done you wrong?” “Oh Rosa! Rosa! do not 
say so. You have never done wrong. [I alone 
am the guilty one! Oh [ have been so wicked! 
But J have repented, yes, Rosa, I have repented, 
and have come to ask you—can you—will you 
forgive me?” “Dear Lily, [ have always for- 
given an injury as soon as I received it, 
and now there is nothing to forgive you for— 
but Lily I do—I do want you to—love me Lily.” 
“T have always loved you in my heart, dear 
Rosa, but it was all concealed by wicked ac- 
tions. Oh if I could only be like you, Rosa!” 
“God can make you much better than I have 
been, dear Lily—I am now going to live with 
Him. I am glad to go, it will be so sweet to be 
with my Savior forever. Give my love to all our 
schoul, Lily, and you will be kind to poor Mary 
Lane!” “TI will—twill. Ishall not doagainas 
I have done, Rosa.” 
I am glad to hear you say so, Lily. Here, take 
my parting gift, and don’t forget me.” So say- 









































renders dislocation almost impossible. Each 
foot is provided with a pair of strong, horny, 
hooks, which are used for creeping upon a 
rough surface, for climbing or for clinging to 
various substances, By means of these it is 
able to ascend the smoothest perpendicular 
planes, or even to run with facility, suspended 
by its feet, in an inverted position, along sub- 
stances which from their polished surfaces, 
could afford no hold unless it were thus wisely 
provided with an apparatus suitable for such 
emergencies. 

This beautiful insect is a native of Surinam, 
and many other parts of South America, and 
during the night it diffuses so strong a phos- 
phoric splendor from its head or lanthorn, that 
it may be and often is employed for the pur- 
pose of a candle or torch, and it is said that 
three or four of these insects on the top of a 
stick, are frequently used by travellers for that 
purpose. A single one will give light enough 
to enable a person to read. In some of those 
insects which are luminary, the light is not 
steady but appears and disappears at intervals, 
as in the Fire Fly, which has a kind of shield, 
which is raised or lowered at pleasure, but in 
the Lanthorn Fly it is constant, acting as a 
kind of mimic star or planet for the tropical 
nights, where they are so numerous that the 

















Dear me, they will though; before to-morrow 
morning all trace will be gone. “Come Nina, 
quick, and see my name.” 

“Why Frank, what did you write the same 
one I did, for?” 

“Why shouldn't 1? Don’t I love “my yo. 
THER,” (pointing tu the marks he had traced 
out) better than all the worid beside 2” 

Just then a flock of little beach birds came 
hopping lightly along, close to the place where 
they were standing. Frank and Nina kept per. 
fectly still, watching their movements, as the 
picked up the insects they found near the edge 
of the water. Presently they flew away, and 
the children, to their delight, found that the del. 
icate feet of the little birds had left traces in 
the sand, very much in shape of a wreath 
around the sacred name they had mutually in. 
scribed there. Anna Hart ey, 





Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE BRIDE OF CANA. 


She stood beside the altar, arrayed in her 
snowy’ robes. Her heart beat faster, and her 
hand trembled within his, who in earnest tones 

















she walked so badly, because her spine was | ing, she drew a tiny ring of finely wrought gold | air 1s filled with them. EstTe.we. —— ee his cide a ag —— the 
weak,” Lilian called her a “* Meddler,” and ever | from her finger, and placed it upon Lilian’s, then a act wteontinonaes, h ° Posi is reached 
after seemed to take pleasure in annoying her. | putting up her thin white lips for a parting kiss, whe ied eae Ln aa w he . wife of him 
She would curl her lip scornfully when Rosa | she whispered feebly, Nurserv. aand cath ol c Pe pol ag A thon- 
passed her seat; she would imitate Rosa’s sing-|_ “ Farewell, dear Lily—you will be good.”— | —— —— ae thet cients preety pre “ i er, and in 
ing in a mocking tone, and many, many ways | Litian would gladly have stayed much longer " oiinthn dona t hildbood. to live over 
did she find to injure her feelings. And did | with Rosa, but she knew she was much exhaust- — ae pe fathe rs k chy a het » when she sat 
Rosa retaliate? Oh no! She was indeed | ed, so after speaking to her mother and giving} FRANK AND NINA AT THE SEA SHORE. pi he as a No. a —— to his kind, 
grieved that her school-mate disliked her, but | one lingering look of love—she left the house. ‘Tin edie ees © cadets _ a - nase . a one why his last 
she was always kind, and never said anything She found her mother alone, and, seating her- appearances, Sometimes ont het a 7 = “— thekin alt he mined mona _ too 
worse than—* Oh Lily, I would not treat you self beside her, she told her all. Her conduct} 46 walled in by high and frowning rocks, and | rejoicing un hee malades oh chins —~ 
so!” And now that meek young girl is passing |at school—her repentance—her good resolu-| .ometimes they roll up on a hard bed of sand, | was to fave hic heasth end iin, whine 
away—her kind heart has been wounded for the | tions, and her forgiveness. At first Mrs. May| called a beach, which in some cases extends | had been a loving spirit to chee Bis b e she 
last time, and what are the emotions of her who | looked very grave, but her countenance gradual-| ¢ ve or six yor and when the tide is low, is|gladden his old age. Now sh “i is heart ani FT 
so willingly wounded it? Look at her as she ly assumed a pleased expression, and she said, | yer pleasant to walk or side upon. nee a8 eyes W = pose d with a _ = Dearted 
sits there erectly in her seat, her hands tightly} “ Were it not for your humility and good res- he waves that wash up, and dash upon the | her voice choked, as she knelt _besi de he ani ulent fa 
clasped, and her white teeth closely pressing | olutions, Lilian, I should be very much grieved :| peach, are called the surf, and fine fun it is, | besought the blessing of the Most High to ret ittle gir 
the white lips beneath. This is sudden and | but adhere to your good purposes, my daughter, } when walking close to the water’s edge, to be upon her beloved daughter, her he ta “Bhe look 
startling news to her, and it has brought her|and you will be happy yourself, and a blessing | taken by surprise, by the tiny waves beonking tne cca thoughtful aie Gane ) “Mu 
past unkindness in one great weight upon her |to all around you. Let your influence always| over your feet; and Frank and Nina would | ceive the congratulations of her friends, yet mi a = 
heart. Karnestly does she desire to see Rosa- be good, for, like a circling eddy, it extends—| scream with delight, as they held each other | sad, for the sunbeam would play e tine vunderta 
lia and beg forgiveness for her wrongs. Oh: if | extends, until its bounds cannot be traced.” by the hand, and asked their mother’s leave to|on hae theteene ent i =“ y il e mngty UF An 
she could leave the house unseen! Impossible!| “But, mother, you will not think as well of rst in a little further, having first pulled off | her countenance. True one pearl oe then a 
for Mr. Hermon has already commenced the ae: and Mr. Hermon will not.” their shoes and stockings for the purpose. from its fountain and rolled ae her cheek,but “No, 
morning exercises. Perhaps she could go at Oh yes, Lily, if you forsake the evil, we} 4} children who have the opportunity to|only to render the ever-blooming roses ther ‘)g0, unl 
noon, Noon came—but she could not go to shall soon forget it. It is heroic to overcome @| bathe in salt water, should do so, if they wish |more lovely. Gentle sisters ye abot PEt 
Mr. Newton’s without attracting notice; and| fault. But | will talk to you upon this subject | to pe strong and health : her, and in soft accents wished her j } 72 pleas 
thus all day long did she alternately struggle | another time. I willonly admonish you now to| «Come children, dont stop to pick up shells hearted brothers were hoon weal hee 
with a good and evil spirit—humility and pride. | be on your guard, and if any thoughtless ones| now, but put on your bathing dresses, and let | marriage, and augment her happi rey awh 
As she parted from her teacher at the corner | should taunt you with your past faults, do not] ys all dance into the water together.” ‘ there was one heer bl ‘4 Se 7 ot | Pp not so 
of the street, he said softly—Lilian, Rosa still | be disheartened, but receive it meekly, and let) «© dear, how cold the wae feels.” was present with his ona i ~ tony Ne ~ or 
lives. She glanced quickly up, bowed slightly |no unkind feeling towards any one remain one| «dear, I’m afraid I shall be drowned.” _| of that large circle could “fully appreciate be Jt 
and hurried on. She was glad to hear it, but} moment in your heart. Look out! here comes a great wave, and be-| joys, or sympathize with her sorrows. Ie} | « Iti 
why should Mr. Hermon particularly tell her?| A scholar was missed from Mr. Hermon’s| fore Nina has time to scream, the white foam|could. He could raise the vail that shaded the | ‘Wi 
She did not know how anxiously and sorrowful- | school, but not her kind influence. It was still | had dashed all over her, head and all. Now the| secret workings within, fi né a pstennin d “Th 
u. he had noted her ways, nor that he had that | continued, combined with greater talent, more | worst is over. The next wave will not feel so | of the emembled roup a b tee int me, 
ay seen the struggle in her mind, and prayed | active energy, and exerted by Lilian May. cold. of anguish, as shar ceaine of dn-cnnin = * 
wae cccccinmeh ber eck ton’ ae a : , fee = Np of oe sees pranks, performs ration —— aoe and dearly loved for: m « Bi 
te wae "7 ; ap is boyish antics,and practising his gymnastics, | and again the throb of pleasure, ed Pe her” « 
nt rapidity, and immediately afterwards Natural History. as he vals them, Gestion the an Nina’s | upon oe ounshenense _— ne Ned se = f “8 8 
ae af vag ye ‘lit — h a face, and blinds her eyes, so that she does not | that his bosom was beating for her; and thit [ make! 
h one an ‘She ny ‘doe ‘ ~t 0 ae to her ORIGINAL. see the oe that is fast rolling up to break | calm satisfaction stole over her gentle spit, |B her to 
- id — b. o- cou oon 7 at; but how ‘ “ over their heads again! which she felt when kneeling alone in th | | 
bod ke ° i per! ae = 4 — every- INSECTS.—NO. IV. Nina is a good natured little girl, and bears | presence of the Creator of the universe, an bout [ ' te , 
me A =e _ = she . een. Oh she one chee centeees Sen his rough ways with praiseworthy patience, and | before. The lowly Jesus was there, and st | ¥ do a ki 
could nol—she could not. and then she thought me : 7 full of fun herself, “gives him back as good as | must have felt,as she observed his gentle miet, 4 | ' 
again of Rosa, and how sweetly she would say| This is undoubtedly one of the most curious| he sends.” met the kind glances of his eye, and listened? ~~ 
—* Oh Lily, { would not treat you so,” and how | and interesting of insects. It is quite large,} “Now come out, children, and take a run in| the glowing words that fell from his pure lips- By 
kind she had always been—and she leaned her | “measuring nearly three inches and a half from| the warm sand. What a fresh and healthy glow | from whence nought proceeded but gentlenes : oe 
head upon her table, and for the first time in that | the tip of the front to that of the tail, and about| is on your cheeks, and what a fine appetite will | and wisdom—that it was indeed a privilege 0 F - 
long sad day, did her heart soften, her tears flow, | five inches and a half from wing’s end to] you have for your di _ entertain such a bridal ; neath Pn 
and—she prayed. When at last she wiped | wing’s end, wh ded.” i y ancagy ae . such a bridal guest; even though F% pied a 
_ prayed. e wiped | wing’s end, when expan ed.’ The body is of| Well, here they are, dressed once more, and | realized not his heavenly mission, or, that!) % heard 
those penitential tears away, she was far happi-|an oval shape, and divided into rings or seg-| with baskets in hand, are picking up beautiful | Was the Savior of mankind. an as | 
er than she had been for months. There was/ments, the ground colour of this insect 1s a| shells, stones, and moss, that every wave of the| Upon this occasion,and for the entertainmet ke 
no conflict in her bosom—the good spirit alone | beautiful yellow, with a strong shade of green| sea throws upon the beach. of those who had assembled to witness the m* = . 
was there, and cheerfully did she obey its teach-|in some parts, and marked with numerous} The treasures of the ocean!—Where do they | riage of the Bride of Cana, was the first mira? . “4 
ings. She left her room, designing at once to | bright red and brown stripes and spots. The|come from? What little animal lived in this | Wrought by the Savior that is recorded in = 
acquaint her mother with her past guilt and | wings are very large, of a yellow colour, most| beautiful shell? No king ever had a palace so | gospels. Is it not interesting to read about®P% comp} 
present penitence, but finding her engaged with | elegantly varied with brown undulations and | delicately wrought and painted. precious Jesus, and ought we not to love we id for 
wallted is a nay wo on her bonnet and | spots, and the lower pair have a large eyeshap-| But there they are; gone to make mountains | Serve him? And will we not prize the Bide tion b 
walked lightly to Mr. Newton’sdwelling. She | ed spot on the middle of each, the border of the | of the clear sand, and print their names on the | that book that teaches His holy will, and bE churct 
esate hence mnteie; “~ ae *. New-|spot being red, and the center half red and| beach. we may gain His favor? ANnre ARNOLD Pl Grove 
aire . ; : , : 3 J . 
alking mournfully in the hall. He accost- | half white. The head or lanthorn is pale yel-| “Oh Frank, stay a moment where you are,| North Brookfield, Mass., Aug. 31, 1852. we 
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aes WHAT MADE JOHN GO AWAY. 
rld ’ - ° 
: : hnny would listen with wonder and 
fn. ithe til he pious mother daily read to him 
. e portion of the Bible. Scenes in the life 
t ‘go christ took strong hold of his young and ar- 
here, ont imagination. Ife was particularly inter- 
—— ~ in our Savior’s friendship for John, “the 
rrow sloved disciple.” He loved to hear her read 
Nina, he leaned on Jesus’ bosom at the last sup- 
or; how after the crucifixion he took the moth- 
—_ of our Lord to his “ own home ;” how he was 
jatinguished as “the disciple whom Jesus 
| MO- ved.” On one occasion, as his mother was 
ons vading that deeply thrilling account of Christ’s 
etrayal in the garden, when she came to the 
came —'. «Then all the disciples forsook him and 
where ed,” little Johnny, with tears streaming down 
a is cheeks, looked up and said, “ Mother, what 
ohn ade John go away 2” 


Oh, how full of meaning is this question of 













































>and ! i in have I asked 
tle Johnny! Again and again 
edel. FF ~ wWhat made John go away?” What 
rnd akes me go away ? What makes any one of 
rg is disciples go away? Have we not often, 
Y 1. Fishen weary and heavy laden,” found rest in 
re cing to Jesus, and “leaning on his bosom ?”— 
ave we not had intimate and sweet commun- 
on with him, as with ‘an elder brother >” Is 
Tot his smile life? Is not his love more than 
—= Fpl earthly good ? Then how can we ever go 
way? Oh, with what tenderness, with what 
fection, he says, “Will ye also go away ?”— 
How sad the consequences of going away !— 
in her We “wound the Savior in the house of his 
nd her [friends;” we “ give occasion to the adversary 
t tones ff to speak reproachfully ;” we become “a cause 
ly the [Ppfstumbling” to others ; we bring “leanness to 
eached | purown souls.” Then can we ever go away? 
of him “Ah, no! with thee I'll walk below | 
thou. My journey to the grave. 
and in To whom, my Savior, shall I go, 
A Ms a: When only thou canst save i 
ee oneetientintninal 
iskin, f— 
ee Benevolence. 
though § —— 


hat she 


THE DEAF WIDOW. 


re she B wake this chicken, and this basket of fruit 
art and Band vegetables to Mrs. Harris,” said the kind- 
hy her “hearted Mrs. Barry, who was the wife of an op- 
ig; and F iulent farmer in the village of Northland to her 
a = ittlegirl Jane, “and notice particularly how 
] 


“she looks, for she was very poorly yesterday.” 
“ Must I go?” said Jane,—with a tone and 
Nook that expressed anything but willingness to 


reasure, 
2d to re- 


yet Dt B undertake the commission. 
gly u- «And why should you not,” asked her mother. 
hw “Mayn’t Sally go instead ?” said she. 


“No,” replied Mrs. Barry, “Sally shall not 
eek, bit go, unless you like to deprive yourself of what 
8 “ought to be, and what I should think would be, 
d abot | 4a pleasure—the giving pleasure to another.— 


Trot | 9 Poor thing! Iam sure what you take will be 
ness ber '} very acceptable toher. Ah! Jane, Jane! It is 
8. And | not so often in our power to do another service, 

He tw |S that we should be willing to neglect an oppor- 
_Noowe tunity when it offers itself.” 
iate he P «It is not that,” said Jane. 
ws, He |) « What is it, then,” demanded her mother. 
aded the “I hate deaf people,” replied she. 
ard gus? “And is Mrs, Harris deaf for her own pleas- 
ch thn? | 9 ure?” said Mrs. Barry. 
ng sep FE “No; but—” 
1 family: F 


“But itis not agreeable to you to talk to 


ne gusel | @ her,” said her mother ? “ very lixely; I allow it 
and ~e f is very distressing, and almost impossible to 
and tht! 9 make her hear; but, since.God has permitted 
le ~*~ )@ her to be thus afflicted, she ought to command 
ne oe 4 your pity, and not to excite your dislike. But 
2 1 ee if it is so very much against your inclination to 
and | : do a kind action, Sally shall go, she will be 
tes pleased, I know, with the errand.” 
ce To this, however, Jane would not consent; 


and, taking her basket in her hand, though not 
with the best grace imaginable, she bent her 
Sele steps to the cottage in which Mrs. Harris occu- 
oug thle Pied a room. Before she reached the door, she 
, tha >} heard the voice of a person whom she recognis- 
— ed to be Mrs. Groves, their neighbor. She 
rtainme B®} spoke so loud, that it was impossible for Jane 
rere” not to catch every word. Mrs. Groves was no 
—e" greater favorite of Jane’s than Mrs. Harris.— 
| : — Without any particular malady, she was always 
abou x complaining, and had esteemed herself an inval- 
we be id, for many years. ‘The subject of conversa- 
he a tion between them was the propriety of going to 
an church. When Jane entered the room, Mrs. 
.RNOLD. Groves was thus delivering her sentiments: 
1852. Well, Mrs. Harris, you must do as you like; 


entlenes 
vilege 
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but where the use can be, and where the satis- 
faction can be, of going to church, Sunday after 
Sunday, as you do, I can’t imagine. For my 
part, Lam always too unwell to be comfortable 
there; and when you can’t attend to what is 
preached or read, or can’t hear it, I maintain it 
is better to stay at home. It is not as if one 
could not read good books, and say one’s pray- 
ers, as well in one place as another..” 

Seeing that she was now silent, the poor wo- 
man whom she had been addressing, partly im- 
agining what had been said, and partly having 
caught the words, thus replied :— 

“T speak but for myself, for I have no right 
to dictate to others ; but, as far as I am concern- 
ed, I would not but go to church, for all that 
could be offered me. Too true, indeed, it is, I 
can collect little or nothing of what is either 
read or preached ; but deafness does not prevent 
my knowing and feeling that I am in God’s 
house, in His own especial presence, and that, 
though I am deaf, his ear is not become heavy, 
nor is turned away from the prayer of the low- 
ly and contrite heart. Indeed, indeed, I have 
no greater comfort, no blessing more valued 
than this—that Iam able to attend to divine 
service as regularly as I do.” 

Mrs. Groves made some observation, which 
did not reach the poor woman distinctly ; but, 
supposing that she rightly understood her, she 
said— 

“T can pretty well follow Mr. Benson in the 
prayers ; and when I see him turn to the Bible, 
[I take my own, and—blessed be the mercy that 
has spared my sight, and thus made me feel less 
the loss of hearing—I read the lessons too: of 
the sermon I cannot catch a single word; but 
my Bible is open to me if my thoughts are be- 
ginning to wander on mere worldly matters.— 
But this is not often the case. I try to fill my 
mind with remembrances of past mercies ; with 
passages out of the good books I have read; 
with hopes of serving God ina happier place, 
where no infirmity can visit me. Sometimes I 
think on those who are gone, and picture to my- 
self their employment; and I bless and praise 
that gracious Being, in my heart, who alike gave 


and has taken away in mercy and faithfulness; « 


and, thus refreshed and comforted, Sunday is a 
day to which [ look forward with delight, and 
backward with gratitude.” 

“ Well, that’s more than I can say,” said Mrs. 
Groves ; I do what I can, and read as much as 
I am able, and nobody can do more..” So say- 
ing, she arose and took her departure, and Jane 
advanced with her present. The basket was 
emptied, the most grateful thanks expressed, 
and a beautiful rose in return presented to her- 
self. Jane hastened back to her mother, to 
whom she related all that she had heard be- 
tween Mrs. Harris and their neighbor, Mrs. 
Groves. 

“T wish Mrs. Groves would take pattern by 
that poor creature,” said Mrs. Barry, when Jane 
had concluded. “I can give her entire credit for 
saying she cannot look forward toSunday with 
pleasure, for [ am afraid it is the heaviest day 
in the week to her. She is always fuller of 
complaints, to, on that day than on any other, 
for she has nothing to occupy her time, nor to 
divert her thoughts from her troubles, real or not. 
She lays in no stock of comfort for the week to 
come ; nor, I fear recollects—even if she does 
read her Bible and repeat her prayers, as she 
says—that no prayers are likely to be more effi- 
cacious than those which are uttered in church, 
nor any promises attached to the most earnest 
private petition, like that which our blessed 
Lord has annexed to our social service, in these 
words, “ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Besides, it is expressly said, that “ God 
loveth the gates of Zion more than al] the 
dwellings of Jacob.” Then turning the con- 
versation, she said, “So you are not sorry that 
you took the little present ?” 

‘‘ No, indeed, mother,” replied Jane; “fam 
very glad that I did. Mrs. Harris looked so 
pleased and grateful, and she spoke of your 
kindness to her in such a pretty way, that I felt 
I could love her.” 

“And was that all?” asked Mrs. Barry ; “ did 
you feel nothing else ”” 

Jane colored. “I felt very sorry and ashamed, 
too,” said she ingenuously, “for having said 
what I did about her deafness ; and ] could not 
but think I did not deserve the kindness she 
showed me, or the pleasure I experienced at 
seeing her so thankful for her ‘nice Sunday din- 
ner,’ as she called it.” 

“And you will be still more sorry, Jane,” re- 


a~ 





turned her mother, “when I tell you what 
| caused her deafness.” 

“@O, what is it, mother ?” inquired she eager- 
ly ; “I should so like to know.” 

“Mrs, Harris was nurserymaid in the family | 
of an officer,” replied Mrs. Barry, “and was at 
the memorable siege of ——. For a time it was 
thought that the city was in perfect safety. Af- 
ter a while the reverse was apprehended. The 
general commanding sent word that the chil- 
dren and domestics of the governor should im- 
mediately take refuge in a place which had 
been made bomb-proof. Mrs. Harris had se- 
cured the two little girls; bmt on looking for 
the third child, a boy of five years of age, he 
was missing. In great distress she at once re- 
traced her steps, crossed the court, and gained 
an entrance into the castle. She discovered 
the child, seized him by the hand, again trav- 
ersed the court, covering him with her clothes 
as well as she was able, the balls falling thickly 
around her, when, just as she had regained the 
mouth of the passage, and had hastily thrust 
him into it,a shell,which she had not perceived, 
exploded close to her; and so violent was the 
concussion, that she fell to the ground. When 
taken up, hearing was gone; nor was it ever 
restored! From that hour she has been what 
you see her. Thus her very deafness is an hon- 
| or to her,and claims not only your pity,but your 

respect.” A deep sigh from Jane followed a 
brief silence. 

“O mother,” exclaimed she, “what a good 
thing it would be if one could say nothing but 
what is kind and proper. I wish I had not said 
I hate deaf people.” 

“ Think, then, in future, before you speak,” 
replied Mrs. Barry, “ especially if it be about 
others. The mouth is prone to utter what our 
better principles condemn; and they who would 
avoid self-reproach, for wounds caused through 
a hasty tongue, must learn to curb its flippan- 
cy, by reflecting that, two-edged, it cuts not 
only others, but ourselves.” 


Slorality. 
BENEFIT OF APPRENTICESHIP. 


There is an important feature in the regula- 
tions of a master mechanic, which is frightful 
to some kind parent’s heart ; and that isthe five 
{to seven years’ apprenticeship the boy who 
learns a trade must submit to. But it is an ex- 
‘cellent discipline. lt takes the Jad at a critical 
period of life—when he has a disposition per- 
haps averse to steady employment—when he is 
inclined to roam at large, amid the contaminat- 
ing influences about him—and puts him to a 
steady round of duties—severe, at first,but soon 
becoming, from habit, agreeable ; and, when his 
minority expires, his steady habits and industry 
are established, and he comes forth a man, the 
master of a trade, of fixed principles and good 
habits, a blessing to himself and the communi- 
ty; or at least this ought to be the result of an 
apprenticeship where both master and appren- 
tice mutually discharge their duty to each other. 

If parents would but look at it aright, they 
would declare that, had they many sons, they 
should learn trades. Contrast the youth just 

















pants rise, face -the aisle, open the door and 
march out. The lady passes to the seat occu- 
pied by the first gentleman in the pew. The 
gentlemen all face about, march in again, and 
the pantomime is over, until lady number two 
comes, when it is repeated. 

The Lewiston Journal very properly inquires, 

“Can any one wive us a single reason why 
gentlemen must get up and walk out of a seat 
in church, in order that a lady may pass into it? 
Would it not answer just as well, and — 
noyanco to all the parties concerned, as well as 
the congregation generally, for the first person 
entering a seat to move to the end of it, and 
remain there until the close of the services >” 
It is a good adage of ours, “Blessed is the 
man that stayeth where he is,” and when we 
see a late comer to church drawing a whole 
pew full out into the aisle, while she—for it is 
most generally she, and not he, that exerts the 
magnetic power—quietly walks up to the head 
of the pew, we are inclined to repeat our adage 
with special emphasis. We are not aware that 
any particulor seat in the pew is the seat of 
honor ; and if there is, it certainly does not be- 
long to the one who comes late. 


Editorial. 


NO. IX. 


THE PROPHECY. 


“What are you making, my son?” said Mr. 
Wheaton, as he entered his son’s room, the 
floor of which was covered with shavings,tools, 
and small fragments of timber. 

“Tam making a ship, sir,” said James. 

“ And when do you expect to get it fin- 
ished >” 

“T do not know, sir; you see, it is to be a 
large one, and cannot be finished in a day.” 

“I do not think it will be finished very soon ; 
when you are inclined to leave off working up- 
on it, see that you put your room in order.” 

“ T do not mean to leave off working upon it 
till I get it done—that is, except when it is nec- 
essary for me to do so.” 

About a week after the conversation abcve 
recorded, Mr. Wheaton went. to James’ room. 
James was not there, but the shavings, tools, 
bits of wood, and something bearing a rude re- 
semblance to the hull of a ship, were there.— 
James was at that time under the shade of a 
large maple tree that stood near the house, and 
was busily occupied in constructing a wooden 
gun, which was to be, in some important re- 
spects, superior to any wooden gun previously 
made, Jt was to be somewhat complicated, it 
was true, and would require time to complete 
it, but then it would, when completed, be the 


admiration and envy of all the boys in the vil- 
lage. 


A week or so afterwards, if you had visited 
said maple tree, you would have found there 




















alluded to, with him who, having « horror of 
an apprenticeship, is allowed to run at large. 
At the most critical period of life for forming 
habits, he is forming those that are the reverse 
of industry. He is not fitting himself to bea 
man, but wearing away his boyhood in idle- 
ness. The partial parent sees this, yet has 
not fortitude to avert it. At twenty-one years 
of age when the first-named lad comes out a 
good mechanic, it is wonderful if the other 
has not fastened habits upon him that will be 
his ruin, if he is not ruined already. More 
than one excellent man in our community can 
say with thankfulness, that it turned out so that, 
to his half dozen years’ apprenticeship, he is in- 
debted for the habits of industry and sobriety he 
has obtained. That, when he was put to a 
trade, he was ona pivot, as it were. Had it 
not been for the firmness of his parents, he like- 
ly would have been a ruined lad ere his minor- 
ity expired. This was the turning point. 





THE FOOLISH FASHION. 
Is it not mdiculous? The pew is nearly filled. 


something like the stock of a gun, and several 
half-finished wheels. Had you looked for James, 
you would have found him in the garden, hard 
at work with a spade. He had seen, while on 
a visit to a relative ina neighboring township, 
a fish-pond, and he was determined to have one 
of his own. As there was no spring or running 
water near his father’s house, the problem was 
one somewhat difficult to solve. He at length 
resolved to dig a hole large enough to hold a 
hogshead, to place a hogshead in it, and then 
fill the same with water from the well. He 
would then get some fish from his neighbor’s 
pond, and then the great object of his desire 
would be attained. He gota spade, and dug 
away with great vigor for an hour or more, 
when he found it necessary, or at least desira- 
ble, to rest for an hour or so. The season of 
rest was prolonged for several days, when Mr. 
Wheaton finding an unsightly excavation in his 








Three or four gentlemen are quietly seated in 
the assembly, attending to the devotions of the 
sanctuary. A lady comes, and what a sensa- 
tion! As she reaches the pew, all the occu- 


garden, ordered his hired man to fill it up.— 
James made no objection, for he was busily en- 
gaged in constructing a kite, which was to as- 
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cend higher than any kite had ever ascended. 
Said kite remained half finished for a week or 
two, when it was accidentally destroyed. 

“ Wheaton’s boy will never do any thing,” 


said one of two men who were sitting in the | 


post office, as James came for his father’s let- 
ters. The remark was not made till he was out 
of hearing. 

“ Why not?” said the other; “he seems to 
be an active, energetic lad.” 

‘“‘ He has energy enough, but he never sticks 
to a thing. He works hard at a thing fora time, 
and then drops it for something else. He never 
finishes what he undertakes.” 

* Then he will never do much.” 

How is it with the reader? is he likely to do 
much ? J. As 

——— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
June 25, 1851. 

Mr. Willis:—Enclosed is one dollar for the 
Youth’s Companion the present year. I feel 
that great apology is due for not sending it 
sooner, but as it has not been convenient,! hope 
to be excused this time. It adds much to the 
value of your excellent little paper, to think it 
is paid for, I think. Yours truly, 

Loretta A. Cook. 

[The Editor is much obliged to his young 
friend, for remembering,what many Subscribers 
forget, that the payments should be made year- 
ly, in advance. Much more negligent are those 
who suffer one, two, or more years to pass,with- 
out considering that the Printer, the Paper 
Maker, the Clerk, as well as the Editor, have 
claims every week, which must be met with 
Cash, and that when a printed Bill is found in 
the paper, it is saying to them, “thou art the 
man” most delinquent, and who ought prompt- 
ly to forward the amount due. A word to the 
wise we hope will be sufficient at the present 
time. 

One word to the writer of the above letter, 
and others. The name of the T'own or Post 
Office was not added to the date, as it should 
always be, in order that we may readily find 
the Account and give Credit for the money.— 
After some search on our books, we found it 
was from Agawam Post Office, Springfield, 
Mass.] ; 

EEE 
COMPANION TO BE ENLARGED. 

The Youth’s Companion has been for several 
months reduced in size, by the provisions of the 
Post Office Law, of March 3, 1851,—but we 
are happy to inform our readers that the New 
Law passed at the close of the last session of 
Congress provides that weekly papers in the 
county where printed go free ; papers weighing 
not over an ounce and a half, (as is the case 
with the Youth’s Companion,) to any part of 
the United States, 26 cents per year, and in the 
State where printed, 13 cents per year, paid in 
advance at the office of delivery. 

The new law goes into operation September 
30th, at which time the Companion will be en- 
larged to its former dimensions. 











~ Pariety. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 

As a gentleman was walking in the street, he 
saw at some distance ahead half-a-dozen men 
proceeding with slow and measured step to 
their day’s work. In a minute or two he over- 
took them, and soon looked back upon them far 
in the distance. “What makes the difference?” 
said he to himself; “I was the son of a poor la- 
boring man: Why am I not like these men, 
now plodding on in the same condition of pov- 
erty and toil? Evidently for the same reason 
that [ have left them all behind me. From my 
earliest childhood, whenever [ had anything to 
do, I have done it with my might, whether work- 





ing ‘ by the day’ or ‘by the job” These men 
are working for others,—I suppose by the day. 
They take a ‘slow and easy’ motion. They 
will plod on so through life, and never rise any 
higher. If we would winthe prize we must 
run for it.” 

_—— 


WALKING SPANISH. 


We have often heard of walking Spanish.— 
the following paragraph intimates the progress 
they make in that way :— 

“Tt is said that among all her seaward-look- 
ing cliffs, Spain has not a single light-house; 
from the Pyrenees te }‘oint Europa, she has no 
railroads, no canals, no telegraphs ; and, till re- 
cently, there has been no safety for travelers on 
the highways.” 

Suppose all the nations of the earth made sim- 
ilar progress in the great improvements that 
genius suggests? Suppose that England and 
France should refuse to sod railroads, and veto 
the telegraphs, and blow out the lights on their 
coasts. How many centuries backward would 
you have to set the clock of time? 

But why does Spain linger so long in ancient 
darkness? Why is she, and why is Portugal, 
and Austria, and Italy, so far in the rear of the 
world? There is but one answer. They are 
Papal countries, and Popery never advances but 
into thicker darkness.— Presbyterian. 

eaaitiipinans 


“TAIN’T LIKE.” 


A certain lawyer had his portrait taken in his 
favorite attitude—standing with his hands in his 
pockets. His friends and clients all went to see 
it, and everybody exclaimed, “ Oh how like! It’s 
the very picture of him.” An old farmer only 
dissented. ‘*T'ain’t like” exclaimed everybody, 
“ just show us wherein ’tain’t like” ‘Taint, 
no ’tain’t,” responded the farmer; “don’t you 
see he has got his hand in his own pocket? 
*twould be as like again if he had it in some- 
body else’s.” 

— 


TOO DEAR. 

A handsome young girl stepped into a store 
where a spruce young man, who had long been 
enamored, but dared not speak, stood behind the 
counter selling goods. In order to remain as 
long as possible, she cheapened everything, and 
at last she said : 

“T believe you think I’m cheating you.” 

“ Oh, no,” said the youngster, “ to me you 
are always fair.” 

“ Well,” whispered the young lady, blushin 
as she laid a slight emphasis on the word, “ 
would not stay so long bargaining if you were 
not so dear.” 

a 


YOU HAVENT BLESSED IT. 

Thirty years ago, a little boy, the son of pi- 
ous parents, was invited to spend a few days at 
the house of a friendly family. When dinner 
came on the table, Philip, though very hungry 
after his journey, could not be persuaded to 
touch a morsel of food. Again and again did 
they urge him to eat, and as often did he look 
wishfully at the contents of the table, but reso- 
lutely declined. 

At length the lady kindly inquired, if there 
was any reason why he did not eat his dinner. 
Bursting into tears, and sobbing so that he 
could scarcely speak, he exclaimed, “ You 
haven’t blest it.” That family ever afterwards 
asked the blessing of God on their food, and 
that little boy is now a Baptist missionary in 

amaica, 
a 


THREE CONDITIONS OF BELIEVERS. 


They were “dead insins.” Enemies to God. 
“ Children of wrath.” They are reconciled to 
God, regenerated, washed, sanctified, obedient 
children, —— in the Lord, walking in love 
and in the fellowship of the Spirit. They will 
be saved eternally, crowned with glory and im- 
mortality at the appearing of Jesus Christ.— 
Happy believers! mightily delivered, glorious- 
ly saved, and waiting for glory’s crown. Be 
aithful, and soon you will wear it. 
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REPROOF. 

FENELON TO A Frienp.—“I request you, 
more than ever, not to spare me in telling me 
my faults;though you should think you discover 
a fault in me, which perhaps I have not, the 
harm will not be great. If your intimation and 
advice offend me, | shall thereby see that you 





have reached the quick ; and thus you will still 
do me a great benefit, by inuring me to reproof 
and toa Christian lowliness of spirit. The high- 
erI amraised by my character, the more I 
ought to behumbled. And I hope, that far from 
weakening our union, it will bea means to 
strengthen it.” 


a 
IRISH WIT. 


Not long ago, a destitute daughter of Erin 
walked into an office in Wall street, and in a 
very insinuating tone, begged for a little aid to 
support her starving family. 

“Why, my good woman,” said the comforta- 
ble-looking gentleman to whom she had ad- 
dressed her petition, “ you ought to take your 
family and go to the poor-house,instead of beg- 
ging about the streets in this way.” 

“Sure, yer honor,” she replied, “it wouldn’t 
be aisy to go to a poorer house nor my own.” 

The rich man could not answer this clincher 
with anything less than two shillings, and No- 
rah went out with a smiling face. 
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A BLESSED PROSPECT. 


The ties which bind together a family who 
all have a good Christian hope, shall never be 
dissolved. Death comes among them, but we 
take the Bible in our hands, and inscribe on 
their tombstone—“ Pleasant in life, and in eter- 
nity not divided.” One after another falls,until 
the last of the circle is carried to his long home, 
but the grave cannot retain them. By and by 
the family is to meet again. Husbands and 
wives—parents and children—masters and ser- 
vants are one day to stand within the gates of 
the new Jerusalem, all washed, and sanctified, 
and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God. 
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EARLY RISING. 


Said the distinguished Lord Chatham to his 
son, “I would have inscribed on the curtains 
of your bed and the walls of your chamber, ‘If 
you do not rise early, you can make progress in 
nothing. If you do not set apart your hours of 
reading; if you suffer yourself or any one else 
to break in upon them, your days will slip 
through your hands unprofitable and frivolous, 
and unenjoyed by yourself.” 
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LEFT-HANDED. 


A servant girl who has for several years at- 
tended divine service at Islington Church, but 
who cannot read, has from constant attendance 
got the service by rote, and has been observed 
to repeat it extremely well. A few Sundays 
ago, previous to her marriage, she was accom- 
panied in the same pew by her sweetheart, to 
whom she did not like it to be known that she 
could not read; she therefore took up the prayer 
book and held it before her. Her lover wished 
to have a sight of it also, but unfortunately for 
the poor girl she held it upside down. The 
young man, astonished at this, exclaimed,— 
“ Why, Mary Anne, you have the book the 
wrong side upwards.” ‘J know it,” said she 
confusedly ; “I always read so ; I am left-hand- 
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DAGUERREOTYPES. 


John A. Whipple, No. 96 Washington street 
Boston, continues to execute Daguerreoty: 
in the perfection of the art, and is prepared to 
furnish his beautiful Christalotypes, or Daguer- 
reotypes on paper, which have not the disagree- 
able glare of the ordinary Deguerreotypes. He 
was awarded a prize medal at the World’s Fair, 
and medals at each ——— Fair of the Me- 
chanics’ Association, Boston, for the superiority 
of his work. 


SHORTS. 
— Sin is worse than pain. Pain may prove 
a benefit, while sin must ever prove an in- 
jury. 
— Sudden death is to some men sudden glo- 
ry, but to most it is sudden destruction. 


— The error of a moment is the cause of sor- 
row for a life. 


A Beavtirut Sient.—Queen Victoria re- 
cently visited Manchester, where 700,000 peo- 
ple assembled to see her, among whom were 
76,000 children belonging to the Sabbath- 
schools. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


Dear mother! sit beside my bed, 
Gently my pillow raise; 
- The curtain draw aside, that I 
May on your features gaze; 
While yet I objects dear can view, 
My mother, let me look on you. 


Mother! I do not fear to die, 
I trust in Jesus’ blood; 
I know in whom I have believed, 
An ever-faithful God, 
Who will those little ones receive, 
That in his promises believe. 


Oh speak to sister Catharine, 
When I am dead, and say, 

Emma’s last words to her were these. 
“Seek God without delay ;” 

A dying bed is not the place 

To learn to seey the God of grace, 


Tell her to read that pretty hymn, 
Which I so dearly prize ; 
. “When I can read my title clear, 
To mansions in the skies ;” 
Oh Christ has promised to prepare 
A home for all his children there, 


Go to my teacher, mother dear, 
My little Bible take ; 

And ask her to accept the gift, 
And keep it for my sake ; 

She taught me how to find the road, 

That leads a little child to. God. 


And now, dear mother, cease to weep, 
Sweet brother, cease to sigh; 
I Jove my Savior, and he says, 
“Fear not! for I am nigh—” 
And truly he was with her then— 
She smiled, but never spoke again. 
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GOD ALWAYS SEES US. 
CHILD. 


God cannot see me now, mamma, 
(A little child once said, 

As his kind parent gently drew 
The curtains round his bed.) 


God cannot see me when, mamma, 
You take away the light; 

He does not see us in the dark: 
Please say am I not right? 


MAMMA. 


God sees thee now—thou canst not hid 
From his all-piercing eye— 

He sees us all, when fast asleep 
Upon our beds we lie. 


God sees us, too, at morning light, 
When first from sleep we rise; 

He watches o’er us all the day, 
And every want supplies. 


You cannot wish to hide from Him, 
Who keeps you night and day; 

But since to you he is so kind, 
You rather thus should pray :— 


Lord Jesus, grant me grace to live 
As always in thy sight; 

Oh, give me wisdom every day 
To speak and act aright. 

Give me true faith to trust in thee, 
And on thy love depend : 

I would not hide myself from Him 
Who is the children’s Friend. 


Thou art the children’s Friend to those 
Who love and serve thee here; 
Then be my Guardian and my Guide; 

To me be ever near. 
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